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RESEARCH 

The Center provides classroom, laboratory, and 
microconiputer facilities for instructional research. 
In addition to providing consultation in the use of 
.these facilities. Center staff also:- 

• Conduct Center-initiated research 
related to teaching and learning 

• Design research projects in response 
to instructors* requests foe assistance 



INSTRUCTIONAL USES OF NEW 
TECHNOLOGIES 

CIDR provides assistance to instructors interested 
in incorporating technology into their in' uction 
in four major ways: 

• Training in the instructional uses of 
new hardware or software (e.g* 
authoring systems, expert systems, 
computer-managed instruction, etc.) 

• Individual consultation on 
instructional techniques, software 
design, student materials, and 
evaluation 

• Integration of communications 
between computers into the 
instructional environment (e.g. 
databases at other locations) 

• Consultation related to the instruc- 
tional use of advanced educational 
workstations (interactive videodisc, 
touch and voice interfaces, etc.) 



ABOUT THE CENTER FOR 
INSTRUCTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
AND RESEARCH 



Representing a part of the University's com- 
mitment to excellence in teaching, the Center for 
Instructional Development and Research (CIDR) 
provides a central facility to assist instructors, 
teaching assistants, and departments in the 
continued improvement of learning and teaching. 
The Center functions as a resource clearinghouse 
for instructional problems. It provides 
instructional consultation and access to educational 
materials, equipment, and services. In short, the 
Center provides comprehensive support for the 
teaching aspects of a scholars life at the University 
of Washington. 

The Directors, Staff Consultants, Coordinators, 
and Research Assistants work together to provide 
services, to conduct projects on learning and 
teaching, and to publish materials on instructional 
improvement From time to time, additional 
expertise is acquired by the appointment of visiting 
scholars who conduct instructional research and by 
Staff Associates hired to assist with particular 
projecu:. The academic staff at the Center hold 
appointments in Uie Departments of Educational 
Psychology and Speech Communication and 
participate in teaching and research in those 
departments. 

The Center is rein:esented on University committees 
concerned with educational development and is in 
regular contact with similar centers ai other 
institutions. 



Center for 
Instructional 
Development 
and Research 



Jody D. Nyquist Director for Instnictiooal 
Development 

Robert D.Abbott Director for ftogram 
Reievdi 



107 ParriiigtOQ Hall» DC-07 
Seattle, WA 98195 
(206)543^88 
University of Washington 
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COURSE PLANNING AND 
DEVELOFMIiNr 

Instructors who are developing new course 
materials^ syllabi, or instructional programs or who 
are revising existing ones may enlist the Center 
staff to assist in all phases of design and 
implementatibn* 

CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 

Instructors interested iii examining their classroom 
teaching may work with a Staff Consultant who 
will assist in obtaining information about the 
individual's teaching. Staff can provide relevant 
quantitative and qualitative data through class 
observation, videotaping, student interviews, 
questionnaires, or other techniques designed 
specifically for particular courses. Additionally, the 
Center staff can help interpret the information and 
offer guidance in goal setting for improvement of 
classroom instruction* 



WRITING 

Consultation and wcKkshop: available on: 

• Connections between writing and 
learning 

• Design of effective writing 
assignments 

• Responding to student writing 

• Criteria for grading 

• Alternative writing activities (in-class 
writing, assignment sequences, 
journals) 

• Peer response groups and one-to-one 
conferences 



Centei' for lostructiooal Development and Research 
107 Pan-ington Hall» DC<07 
Seattle, WA 98195 
(206)543<«88 
University of Washington 



INSTRUCTIONAL RESOURCES 

The Center maintains a specialized collection of 
books, journals, articles, and audio/visual tapes on 
teaching and learning in higher education* In 
addition, the Center has published and produced a 
variety of teaching resources including: 

• Distinguished Teachers on Teaching 
(video) 

• The Role of the Graduate Teaching 
Assistant (video) 

• Manage Your Student Ratings 

• Mentor: A Handbook for New 
Teaching Assistants 

» Reference Manual for Teaching 
Ass is tan ts in Life Sciences 
Laboratories 

• Using Video to Enb^ce Instruction 



COURSE EVALUATION 
CONSULTATION 

Center staff assist instructors and departments 
in evaluating student learning, courses, teaching 
and other instructional programs. The staff 
facilitates class interviews as a means of obtaining 
midterm feedback to be used for instructional 
improvement and offers one-to-one consultation to 
help interpret saident ratings. The Center also 
assists instructors to develq> a variety of methods 
for evaluating student woric. 
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TA TRAINING 

Individual departments plan, implement and 
evaluate the training of their Teaching Assistants. 
The Center collaborates by providing resources to 
meet the unique instructional needs in each 
department. Print and videotape resources, 
instructional laboratory facilities, and consultation 
time are available to departments for TA Training 
throughout the academic year. 

The InSemational Teaching Assistant Training 
Project is a special prpgam designed to prepare 
International Teaching Assistants (ITAs) for their 
instructional responsibilities at the Universi^ 
when English is not their first language. It 
Incorporates seminars, classroom observations, and 
individual consultations as a means of assisting 
ITAs to operate successfully in the classroonu 



WORKSHOPS AND SEMINARS 

The Center conducts workshops and seminars 
adapted to the teaching needs of a specific discipline 
or individual instructors on various teaching topics 
including: 

• InstructicHial Discussion 

• Lecture 

• TeacberEffectiveness 

• Videotape Feedback 

• Test Construction and Evaluation 

• Teaching Problem Solving 

• Learning Style? 

• Using Small Groups in 
Instruction 
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The materials in the Special Collection on the Training of 
Teaching Assistants were developed through the active efforts 
of numerous educators who first met at the 1986 National 
Conference on the Institutional Responsibilities and Res ponses 
in the Employment and Education of Teaching Assistants held 
at the Ohio State University. Assisted by more than 80 
individuals, the committee chairs listed below were able to 
establish the collection which will be developed and 
maintained hy.the BRIC Clearinghouse for ffigher Education. 
This arrangement will enable facult>' members, faculty 
developers, administrators, TA supervisors, and graduate 
teaching assistants to have access to TA training materials 
produced by institutions across the nation. 



Task Force on Establishing a National Clearinghouse 
of Materials Developed for TA Training 

Chair: Jody Nyquist, University of Washington 
Subcommittees 

ERIC Collection Committee- Chain Margaret Piyately 

University of Oklahoma 

Council of Graduate Deans Clearinghouse - Chain Sheila Caskey 

Southeast Missouri State University 

Exploration of a Review Process - Chain Lynda Morton 

University of f/dssouri 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher Education - Marilyn Shoir 
Clearinghouse on UA Materials - Janet Constantinides 



ERIC 
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CIDRiASmall 
Service Firm Within a 
Research University 



Jody D, Ny(iuist 
University of Washington 

As readers of this article well know, instructional and factil- 
ty development programs diffei in amazing ways across the 
country. Some units are housed in central administration, re- 
port to a Provost or Vice President, and are financed from a 
University operating budget. Some are o .tgrowths of state 
legislation with special funding, and others are self-sustaining, 
entrepreneurial endeavors. Some units are staffed by one- person 
only, while o there may employ 20 to 25 people. The tremen- 
dous diversity makes it difficult to write an article that will be 
useful to the varied readers whose worlds may be very similar or 
vevy differtfiit. We hope that sharing our experience at the Uni- 
versity of Washington will provide some new ways of thinking 
about instructional development issues and/or enable you to 
select some ideas which could be modified for your own use. 
We will rely on you to make the links or applications appropri- 
ate for your particular institution. 

BASIC ASSUMPTIONS UNDERLYINCt 

CIDR^s INSTRUCTIONAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 

Must Reflect Culture and Vnli:es of Institution 

To begin with, our Center for Instructional Development 
and Research (CIDR) operates op the basis of two very obvious, 
but often overlooked, assumptions about instructional and 
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faculty development. First, we believe that an effective ;i<stnic- 
tional faculty and development program must reflect the cul- 
ture and values of the institution in which it resides. In ottr 
particular instance that means that we must work with instruc- 
tors (3,600 faculty and 1,000 graduate teaching assistants) who 
are dedicated, in addition to teaching, to producing a very high 
quality of rei^arch In every discipline. The University of Wash? 
ington has consistently placed among the top five institutions 
in the nation In the amount of federal research monies received. 
We are the largest research institution in the Northwest which 
includes the states of Oregon, Montana, Idalib, Northern Calif- 
ornia, and Alaska. Thus, this means that research dominates 
faculty interests and therefore attention given to teaching must 
be discipline-oriented and require only a limited investment, of 
time from the Individual faculty member or department. It 
means also that CIDR must carry on reseatch itself in order to 
be credible in the eyes of its clients (the professors and instruc- 
tors in each of the departments). 

Organizationally, the University is hierarchical yet at the 
same time democratic and dependent on faculty agreement in 
many areas. The departments themselves, some 90 of them, are 
very autonomous, led by chairs, who, working with the various 
deans, have final authority. At the same time, faculty members 
(both individually and collectively) exert substantial influence 
on most decisions. Our administrators are dedicated primarily 
to responding to what the professors of this large institution 
desire. While central administration is very supportive of im- 
provement of instruction, there are no central decrees from 
which CIDR can obtain authority. This means that CIDR must 
become, on its own merits, an invaluable resource to individual 
faculty members and department chairs since using otur services 
is not reqtiired of anyone. 

Must Help Faculty 

Our second basic assumption about an instructional and 
faculty development program is that it ought to help people. 
While this comment usually brings a **guffaw** and "well, 
obviously,'* we would suggest that some faculty development 
programs do not do so on a practical day-to-day basis. Our goal 
is to make a measurable difference in the daily teaching lives of 
our instmctors, which results in our being extremely applied 
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fronton ^^itTf i'T/ '^■"^ 'hem the most 

• Po/ ' ""^""P' ^ ""•'^'^ other in- 

?nir«. » '^"^ «««"Ple. we may 1^ wked to assist an 

5 hi disorKanizcd. She is cerUin it is b«:ause 

^iital^^S;'^* We interview student, who describe her written 

IdU. her .Ifo Ji °" n «he is satisfi^ 
In. hi. 0"'y ««" that do we assist in restructur- 

Slr irJ^r We believe instructors must "own" 

their instructional improvement efforb. We help them with 

otdiel'w'Sf " *° P-vide'.e?;L"srhS 

ren J^'^whSTSl "V' ^'^^ """f ^'"''^ """8 the "cur- 

rency which is of greatest value to faculty. We are forced 
therefore, to look for other incentives. Our universitv doS 

SucS^nS r •7t""=«°"« development leaCet or in^ 
•trucUonal mini-granU for our instructors. We try to enable 
faculty to «ive time, procure positive student evaluations 
obtain positive tenure and promotion decisions, etc. We operat^ 

prolime" e^Jo^^^^^^ '^"^ " '-"'^y 

(JOALS OF THE CENTER FOR 

INSTRUCTIONAL DEVELOPMENT AND RE5EARCH 

Given these two basic assumptions we have developed what 
we ca i a discipline-specific philosopliy. rjIDR staff believe in 
the Integrity of subject matter. We believe that the w;.y academ- 
S'^nnir generate knowledge and present under- 

standing |« greatly influenced by a discipline. ITie responsibili- 
ties of Center personnel are to act as caUlysts to stimulate de- 
partments to undertake instructional improvement efforts. 
Center sUff work together to provide services, to conduct re- 
search projects on learning and teaching, and to publish mate- 
rials on instructional improvement iVi order to assist depart- 
menis in their efforts. 

The primary purpwe of tlie Center of Instructional Davei- 
opment and Research is to encourage and support improve- 
ment of teaching and learning at the University of Washing, 
toil. Representmg a pari of the University's commitment to 
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excellence in teaching, the Center operates as an active instruc- 
tional resource clearinghouse to provide comprehensive assist- 
ance to the teaching scholars of this institution. 

CIUR AS A SMALL SERVICE FIRM 

Given this basic philosophy and the Center's goal, wc soon 
realized that we were primarily a service organization. In fact, 
we began to see ourselves as a small service firm in the midst of 
an enormous institution. This led us to look at other service 
firms from which we might borrow some i<feas while being 
constantly vigilant about reflecting; the values«and culture of 
our institution. In reviewing service tim literature, we became 
interested in a number of ideas which see»^e(^ very appropriate 
to adopt. According to the experts, so.ne of tiie keys to success^ 
ful service firms are: 

1. The service must meet the specific needs of potential cus- 
tomers. 

2, Effective service depends on the quality of the facc-to-face 
encounters between customers and employees of the firm. 

3« A successful service firm is highly visible. ' 

4. Successful service firms systematically monitor customer 
satisfaction. 

These ideas guided our evolution over the last two and a 
half years and permeate our organizational structure, staffing, 
and decision making. 

Meeting (!ie Needs of Clients 

To begin with, we have always been customer-oriented. We 
see our customers or clients as all instructors at the University 
of Washington, which includes graduate teaching assistants, in* 
structors, lecturers, teaching Mssociates and professors of all 
ranks. We wanted to focus on what they wanted or needed in 
terms of instructional assistance. To identify what that was, 
we began by interviewit?g a wide range of university personnel 
—representatives of all the instructional staff, deans, department 
chairs, provosts and others— as to what each one felt an organ* 
ization such as ours could offer the instructional staff of a 
major research university. Every interview brought us new 
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insights and new information, which finally resulted in the de- 
velopment r>f a wide range of CIDIl services. It also taught us 
the value of being out in the departments all the time rather 
than expecting people to come to the Center. 

The Director for Instructional Development attempts to 
call on the chairs of all departments on campus every two 
years to determine what instructional needs exist at the depart- 
mental level. To facilitate that interview, we developed a 
Departmental Instructional Profile, which has become an in- 
valuable tool for assessing those needs and for establishing 
an instructional activity data base for the campus. Our cur- 
rent form is displayed in Appendix A. 

The Departmentel Instructional Profile attempts to describe 
a department solely on the basis of instructional dimensions. 
The Center staff collects available instructional data regarding 
cliiss size, number of majors, ratio of insirnctors to students, 
student rating means by instructor rank, recognition of teaching 
excellence, number of student course drops, grade distributions, 
existence of curriculum committees, distinguished teaching 
recipients, etc. as indicated on the form. This allows the Direct- 
or for Instructional Development to identify with the depart- 
ment chairperson those aspects of instruction in which the 
department takes great pride and can share with the rest of the 
university community. It is also an opportunity to determine 
those aspects of the instructional product where the chairpsrson 
feels additional work is required. This information is then 
brought back to an Instructional Development Specialist in the 
Center who identifies which staff member can most ably assist 
the department given whatever need has been suggested. 

When the Center assists entire departments, a workshop 
and/or research projpct is designed for that specific discipline. 
For example, it a number of faculty in a department are con- 
cerned about teaching students to think critically, they may 
request that Center staff present a workshop on student pro- 
blem solving in that particular discipline. Sometimes depart- 
ments have courses that are creating difficulties for them. They 
may request research assistance to make recommendations for 
restructuring the courses. In all instances, the Center attempts 
to tailor the workshops or research projects for that specific 
department. All presentations from CIDIl staff require exten- 
sive preassessment with department representatives. Specific 
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examples from the discipline are utilized in all cases. Given 
CIDR's discipline specific philosophy, we do not offer generic 
workshops. 

An additional tool we have developed which has become 
very useful to us is an Instructional Iv.terest Inventory with 
separate forms for instructors and for graduate teaching as- 
sistants. Departments can either administer the inventory to 
their own faculty or have it administered by CIDR. It is dis- 
played in Appendix B. In this way we can identify the major 
needs of individuals and departments in terms. of instructional 
improvement. Again, this information isgiven to the staff person 
who is working with the specific department for follow-up. 

On the basis of the Instructional Interest Inventories, we are 
working toward creating a comprehensive instructional data 
base so that any instructor may come to CIDR, sit down at one 
of our micro-computers, respond to the Instructional Interest 
Inventory and procure a printout which will tell him or her 
what instructional improvement resources are available on 
campus. For example, if an instructor is interested in learning 
how to lead discussions more effectively, we would anticipate 
that the printout would provide a list of printed material avail- 
able in CIDR, a list of media dealing with leading discussions 
including video and/or audio tapes, and instances in the univer- 
sity community where professors are particularly effective at 
leading discussion and are willing to be observed. Once that 
data is available to an instructor, then it can be used on an 
individual basis for a CIDR consultation. 

Some instructors have special needs such as the use of 
computers in their teaching. For these reasons the Center 
maintains a microcomputer laboratory with workstations 
fully equipped with graphics, interactive videodiscs, and ex- 
tensive networking capabilities to enable instructors to integrate 
conriputers into their instruction. Again Center staff work on 
an individual basis to assist instructors to develop specific com- 
puter applications useful for the teaching of their particular 
discipline. 

Creating The Service Encounter-CTDK Staff and Instructors 

As other service firms report, effective service depends on 
the quality of the face-to-face encounters between clients and 
employees. We are a people-to-people operation, and the 
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countless interactions between sta^f and clients must, for the 
most part, go unmonitored by the Directors. From support staff 
to consultants, to student assistants, to directors, we stress that 
every encounter determines whether or not that person returns 
to the Center or recommends that others seek our services. 
When a phone call comes into our Center, it is answered by our 
most knowledgeable person who is able to assist the caller im- 
mediately, log the request, make the referral and check on 
follow-up. Every call is returned as soon as possible. A biweekly 
staff meeting of our 21 part and full time members is dedicated 
to status reports, requests for contacts, evaluation of ideas for 
various projects, etc., with the primary goal of keeping everyone 
advised of what is happening on the various projects so that 
all can be active marketers for the Center. All staff represent the 
Center, and they must be effective in explaining to others the 
philosophy, goals, and specific projects undertaken by CIDR. 

Staff members are given extensive training in consulting 
skills because a great deal of time is spent in consultation. For 
example, a faculty member may be concerned, about his/her 
approach to lecturing or discussion, or an instructor may want 
help interpreting a set of student ratings that he/she hasreceiv- 
ed. In any of these cases. Center staff consult with the instruct- 
or to determine the particular needs and choose an appropriate 
form of assistance. In some instances, the faculty member may 
be given written material from the CIDR library referencing a 
collection of articles, conference papers, and technical reports 
on all aspects of effective teaching and educational research in 
higher education. The library is maintained as a center resource, 
open to all faculty and TA's. 

In other instances, the faculty member may prefer video- 
tape consultation. Another popular service requested by individ- 
ual faculty members is a type of class interview called the small 
group instructional diagnosis (SGID). This process uses small 
group discussion in the middle of the quarter to elicit feedback 
from students. 

In some cases, consulting is a matter of providing assistance 
in developing course syllabi or writing assignments and exams. 
.Whatever the approach, all faculty consultations are customized 
for the individual instructors and in the end, our entire opera- 
tion rests in the hands of the staff who sit down with individual 
instructors lo create and deliver any instructional service. This 
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service encounter determines the acceptance of and imple- 
mentation of instructional change. 

Establishing High Visibility 

A successful service firm is extremely visible. We have 
worked diligently to become visible. Using interviews, bro- 
chures, and customized stationery, we have sought to make our 
logo and services recognizable throughout the campus. We have 
exerted a concerted effort to mark everything going out of the 
office with a highly recognizable coversheet. AH reports, re- 
quests for evaluation, and other materials ar^ packaged in dis* 
tinctive CIDR covers and packets. We have produced an exten- 
sive but easily readable ylrinua/ Report each year which we have 
distributed to all Deans and Department Chairs. 

Many of the instructional efforts of the Center require 
resource materials that are not readily available. Consequently, 
the Center Is engaged in producing specialized publications, 
videotapes, and other media for these purposes. For instance, 
CIDR ha^ produced publications to assist faculty and graduate 
teaching assistants in interpreting student ratings. Center staff 
also revised and published Mentor, the University handbook 
for graduate teaching assistants. Recent Center videotapes in- 
clude "Distinguished Teachers on Teaching'' and **The Hole 
of the Graduate Teaching Assistant.'' Each of these is packaged 
in highly recognizable CIDR labels. We have developed bro- 
chures and widely advertised their availability. 

We send numerous specifically targeted mailings each yorr. 
We attempt to address all instructors individually rather than 
rely on general university -wide service announcements. Hesides 
targeting by individual scholar /teacher and departments, we also 
focus on new faculty and international teaching assistants as 
special need groups. 

While it is difficult to measure the impact of these efforts, 
we have experienced a significant change in peoples' awareness 
of the existence of the Center. No longer do we hear the ques- 
tion, ''What is CIDR?*' We are constantly adding new faculty 
and graduate students to our client lists and receive referrals 
from Deans who have read our Annual Report, 
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Moititoritig Client Satisractioii 

Wc ask **users** of any and all of our services, whether an 
individual or a department, to assess their satisfaction with 
CIDR services. Included in Appendix C are two evaluation in- 
struments we have found useful. Compulsively, we gather 
such feedback, analyze it, and modify our services accordingly. 
We believe that our instructors know best what kinds of help 
will be most beneficial to Uiem. In turn, we are constantly 
providing them with a range of CIDR service options from 
which to choose. 



CIDR^s INSTRUCTIONAL IMPROVEMENT MODEL 

Our small service firm approach has provided us with an 
operations plan for enabling the Center to offer valuable, client- 
centered services. Our goal is to assist instructors and depart- 
ments to improve the quality of undergraduate education at 
the University of Washington. As diagrammed below, in all 
situations, we attempt to analyze instructional needs, provide 
alternatives, assist with implementation strategies, and assess 
results. We never lose sight of the importance of meeting needs 
of clients, providing quality consultation in our service 
encounters, attempting to be highly visible, and monitoring 
client satisfaction in order to modify the services we offer. 

CIDR staff attempts to act as catalysts for instructional 
improvement but only in partnership with instructois who are 
teaching specific disciplines. We believe that we know a lot 
about teaching, but we do not know more about teaching 
chemistry, for instance, than chemistry professors do. We can 
assist them in that task and that is our overall goal. 

At this point, we've given two-and-a-half years of our lives 
to this project. We know we have made a difference at the 
University of Washington, and we are committed to our ser- 
vice firm orientation. Our clients come from referrals, and 
the number of repeat consultations is extremely high. We 
are convinced that our instructors want to be effective in 
the classroom and that they will accept our assistance if it 
comes in ways which they can effectively use without their 
involvement requiring excessive time commitments. We know 
that the particular design and operation of our Center works 
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at our institution. We hope that it will provide some ideas 
useful for your efforts in your institution. 
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APPENDIX A 

Center for Inslructional Devclopmeiil and Research 
University of Wasliinglon 

Departmental Instructional Profile for {Department Name] : 

♦1. Number of majors and growth pattern over last few years: 

♦2. Number of studenU taking courses in department: 

♦3. Grade distribution: 

Gradepoint requirement for majors: 
Distribution by level: 

100 300 

200 400 

♦4. Undergraduate class sizes and formats: 

SIZE LEVEL LECTURE QUIZ LAB SEMINAR PIIACTICUM & 
J 2Q IN DEP. STUDY 

21-50 

51-75 

76100 

101199 

200-299 

300-399 

400-499 

Over 500 

Totals 

♦5. Distribution of instructors by rnnk. student to instructor ratios 

Professors 

— .Assoc. Professors 

Assist. Professors 

Instructors 

Lecturers 

Emeritus 

Subtotal: 

TA*8: Number of ITA's: 

Total including TA*s: 

♦6. Stud^.it to leaching staff ratios. 

Ratio of majors to teaching staff: :__ 

Ratio of total enrollment to leaching staff: : 

♦Data gathered before interview. 
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*7. Studert ratings percentiles: 

RANK MEAN' NUMBER OF CLASSES 

All University 

All College 
Department: 

Professor 

Assoc. Professors 

Assist. Professors 

Instructors 

Lecturers < 

TA's 

How are student ratings used in your deparlmeni? Arc Ihoy rccjuir- 
ed? Does the department recommend other teacher evniiintion pro- 
cesses? How do you document a faculty member's teaching effec- 
tiveness? 

8, Level of TA Training: 

♦Faculty coordinator: 
Ongoing Supervision: 
Tasks TA's perform: 

Levels and types of courses involving TA's: 

9, Number of applicants for programs in department: 

10. Number of Distinguished Teaching Awards: 

National: 
♦University of Washington: 
Departmental: 

11. Past departmental documentation of teaching performance: 
How is quality teaching rewarded? 

12. Educational Assessment Center usage figures: 

13. Current departmental instructional improvement efforts: 
Instructional Development Committee? 

Curricular and Course Sequence Decision Making: 
How handled? How satisfied with process? 

Undergraduate— 

MA- 

Ph.D.- 

14. Individual faculty instructional projects: 
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15. Advising: 
How handled? 
Satisfaction level: 

16. Number of drops: 
Drop rate: 

1?. CIDR usage: 

18. Exit Surveys/Interviews; Employer Surveys/Other Feedback on in* 
structional preparation of students (Undergrade MA» Ph.D.): 

19. Nurjiber of courses which currently require some student work with 
computers and approximate enrollment figures: 

20. What is the number of microcompulcrs that you currently have in 
the department that can be used for instruction? How about the 
number of terminals lo minis or mainframes that can be used for in- 
struction? Whnt other access to computers does the department 
have? For faculty? For students? 

21. How many of the courses that require students to use computers, 
primarily require students to uso those computers cutside of class 
time? 

22. How many of the coursos currently have faculty usini; computers 
in the classroom to develop concepts and promote discutsion? 

23. Which faculty would be interested in working with tfie Center to 
develop CAl applications for courses in your department? 

*24. How many W courses doos the department offer? Who teaches 
them? Any special training involved? 



*Data gathered before interview. 
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APPENDIX B 

Center for IiistriicJional Developiuenl and Research 
University of Washington 

Department/Instructor Name 



Faculty Instructional Interests Assessment 

This form is to help you think about various aspects of Icnghinf! your 
discipline. Read and respond by answering the following two questions 
about each item. 

In your opinion* how important is this skill in the teaching of your dis- 
cipline? • ' 

How interested are you in receiving further information in this area? 
Not very important 1 2 3 4 5 Very important 
Not very interested 1 2 3 4 5 Very interested 

»»»»»»♦»»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

COURSE PLANNING 

1. Identifying course goals: 

Not very important 
Not very interested 

2. Planning the course: 

Not very important 
Not very interested 

3. Writing the course syllabus: 

Not very important 1 
Not very interested 1 

4. Constructing esoay tests: 

Not very impo*tant 1 
Not very interested 1 

5. Constructing objective tests: 

Not very important 1 
Not very Interested 1 

GRADING 

6. Grading written work: 

Not very important 
Not very interested 

7. Grading tests: 

Not very Important 
Not very interested 



2 3 4 5 Very important 

2 3 4 5 Very interested 

2 3 4 5 Very importnnf 

2 3 4 5 Veryintercstcd 

2 3 4 5 Very important 

2 3 4 5 Very interested 

2 3 4 5 Very important 

2 3 4 5 Very interested 

2 3 4 5 Very important 

2 3 4 5 Very interested 



2 3 4 5 Very Important 

2 3 4 5 Very interested 

2 3 4 5 Very important 

2 3 4 5 Very Interested 
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8. Grading oral presentations: 

Not wy important 1 2 5 4 5 Very important 
Not very interested 1 2 3 4 6 Very interested 

9. Using an alternative grading system (contract grading, criterion refer- 
enced grading, mastery learning): 

Not very important 1 2 3 4 5 Very important 
Not very interested 1 2 3 4 5 Very interested 

TEACHING STRATEGIES 

10. Leading effective class discussions: 



Not very important 1 2 3 4 5 

Not very interested 1 2 3 4 5 

11. Using the lecture method: 

Not very important 1 2 3 4 5 

Not very interested 1 2 3 4 5 

12. Using small groups as a teaclting method: 

Not very important 1 2 3 4 5 

Not very interested 1 2 3 4 5 

13. Using instructional games and sitnulations: 

Not very important 1 2 3 4 5 

Not very interested 1 2 3 4 5 

14. U«ng case studies as a teaching method: 

Wot very important 1 2 3 4 5 

Not very interested 1 2 3 4 5 

15. Using media in instruction: 

Not very important 1 2 3 4 5 

Not very interested 1 2 3 4 5 

16. Using computers In instruction: 

Not very important 1 2 3 4 5 

Not very ir'«rested 1 2 3 4 5 

17. Producing instructional videotapes: 

Not very important I 2 3 4 5 

Not very interested > 2 3 4 5 

CLA^^SROOM MANAGEMENT 

18. Responding to student questioning about course content: 

Not very important 1 2 3 4 5 Very importav^t 

Not very interested 1 2 3 4 5 Very interested 
Responding to student challenges over course procedures, grading, 
policies, workload, etc.: 

Not very important 1 2 3 4 5 Very important 

Not very interested 1 2 3 4 5 Very interested 



Very important 
Very interested 

Very important 
Very interested 

Very important 
Very interested 

Very important 
Very interested 

Very important 
Very interested 

Very important 
Very interested 

Very important 
Very interested 

Very important 
Very interested 
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20. Managing large enrollment courses: 

Not very important 1 2 3 4 5 

Not very interested 1 2 3 4 5 
Handling office hours: 

Not very important 1 2 3 4 5 

Not very interested 1 2 3 4 5 
Communicating interpersonally with students: 

Not very important 1 2 3 4 5 

Not very interested 1 2 3 4 5 
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Very important 
Very interested 

V^ry important 
Very interested 

Very important 
Very interested 



Are there other areas concerned with teaching in which you would like 
information? 
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APPENDIX C 
Small Group liisirucliotcat. Uingiiusts (SGID) 

CIDR Steff 1.^ Nimeof Client 

SdiD Adminittered . Dcp«rlmenl 

1. Small Group Initructional Diagnosis (SOID) process was adequately 
explained. 

STRONGLY DlSAGUEE STUONGLY AGREE 

12 3 4 6 

2. SGjD was an appropriate strategy to meet my instructional needs. 

1 2 3 4 5 

3. Center SUff persons executed the; SGID effectively. 

1 2 3 4 5 

4. Center Staff person<s) reported results to me in a clear, concise, 
uwfut form. 

1 2 3 4 6 

6. I intend to use the services of the Center in the future Yes No 
(Please comment on your response.) 

6. 1 would recommend the Center to collcngurs Yes No 
dci;irin| to work on the improvement of teaching. 

(Please comment on your response. ) 

7. 1 would he willing to act as a resource to other Yes No 
instructors who may be working on similar 

instructional needs. 

ADDITIONAL COMMENTS: 



RECOMMENDATIONS TO CENTER GTA:?F: 
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1. Center Staff personnel were very effective in understanding your par* 
ticular instructional needs. 

STRONGLY DISAGREE SI HONGLY ACIHEE 

1 2 3 4 5 N/A 

2. Center Staff personnel selected or designed an appropriate plan to 
meet your instructional needs. 

1 2 3 4 5 . • N/A 

3. Center Staff personnel executed the plan effectively. 

I 2 3 4 5 • N/A 

4. Center Staff personnel analyzed outcomes of the plan appropriately. 

1 2 3 4 5 N/A 

5. Center Staff personnel reported results to you in a clear, concise, 
useful form. 

1 2 3 4 5 N/A 

6. I intend to use the services of the Center in the future Yes No 
(Please comment on your response.) 



7. I would recommend the Center to colleagues desiring Yes No 
to wo'k on the improvement of teaching. 
(Please comment on your response.) 



8. I would he willing to act as a resource to other Yes No 

instructors who may be working on similar 
instructional needs. 



ADDITIONAL COMMENTS: 



RECOMMENDATIONS TO CENTER STAFF: 



